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FOREWORD 





l'rom the very first moment that I heard about Khangsar Tenpa’i 
Wangchuk Rinpoche and his commentary on Longchenpa’s Pre- 
cious Treasury of the Dharmadhatu, I felt a deep yearning to receive 
his teaching and blessing. I mentioned this to my brother Pema 
Wangyal Rinpoche and was delighted to hear that a student of 
Tenpa’i Wangchuk Rinpoche had asked whether it would be pos- 
sible for Padmakara to translate his writings into English and other 
Western languages. 

Happily, as the situation unfolded, we had the tremendous good 
lortune to receive the precious reading transmission of the entire 
published collection of Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s works directly from 
ihe mouth of his own nephew and lineage holder, Khenpo Tsul- 
trim Zangpo Rinpoche, who came to Dordogne in the autumn of 
.o1g. This was in fulfillment of a prediction that his uncle’s teach- 
ings would be transmitted to the West. I am immensely grateful to 
him for his kindness in making the long journey to France in order 
to teach us—with such compassionate grace, such profound ease 
and simplicity. His visit to La Sonnerie in Dordogne was a truly 
wonderful and profoundly moving occasion. 

The translation of Tenpa’i Wangchuk Rinpoche’s writings has 
now begun. We have started, in the present volume, with his com- 
mentary on The Precious Treasury of the Fundamental Nature. It is 
a direct introduction to the view of the Great Perfection, a point 
of entry into the profound teachings of Longchenpa. 

We can read in the biography of Tenpa’i Wangchuk that he had 
direct visions of buddhas and bodhisattvas, dakas and dakinis, 
as also wisdom Dharma protectors. We may thus be sure of the 
authenticity of his teachings. These, moreover, have the wonderful 
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quality of expressing the most profound and intricate matters in 
clear and simple terms, in language that is very direct and accessible. 

In this time of turmoil, it is an amazing good fortune even to 
hear the name of this book, let alone to be able to read, study, under- 
stand, and put it into practice. I am profoundly grateful not only to 
the inestimable author of these works but also to the kindness of 
his nephew Tsultrim Zangpo Rinpoche, to the translators, to our 
publishers, and to our most generous sponsors who have made this 
book possible. I pray that they will all live long and continue with 
their excellent work. On behalf of all the readers who will study 
and benefit from this book, I thank them with all my heart. 

May the light of this text dispel the lies and falsehood of extrem- 
ism, confusion, ignorance, and selfishness. May the truth be estab- 
lished and may beings flourish in the experience of it. May everyone 
be freed from suffering and from the virus not only of disease but 
of foolish opinions and beliefs. 


Jigme Khyentse Rinpoche 


TRANSLATORS INTRODUCTION 





[his translation of Khangsar Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s commentary on 
| ongchenpa’s Precious Treasury of the Fundamental Nature is the 
lirst step in a project to translate the collected works of this great 
modern Tibetan scholar. This ambitious task was entrusted to the 
Padmakara Translation Group by Tsultrim Zangpo Rinpoche, 
the abbot of Khangsar Taklung Monastery, and Yingrik Drubpa 
Rinpoche, both disciples of Tenpa’i Wangchuk (1938-2014) and 
trustees of his literary heritage. Aside from the autocommentary 
composed by Longchenpa himself in the fourteenth century, this 
is the first and only commentary ever to have been written on The 
lreasury of the Fundamental Nature. 

Unlike the general exposition, or “meaning commentary,” pro- 
vided by Longchenpa as an explanation of his own root text, the 
commentary of Tenpa’i Wangchuk is a “word commentary” and as 
such is of inestimable value to students and translators. Whereas 
meaning commentaries focus exclusively on the ideas expressed in a 
text, word commentaries are more elementary and didactic in style. 
Ihey examine in fine detail the language of the root verses, every 
syllable of which (often indicated by typographical devices) is tra- 
ditionally incorporated into the text of the commentary itself. Dif- 
ficult terms and obscure, antiquated, or dialectal expressions are 
glossed with more common and up-to-date equivalents, and it is 
only chen that the meaning of the text is explained. The purpose of 
the word commentary is thus to ensure that the reader understands 
i clearly as possible the meaning of the root verses themselves, 
which, even when they are accompanied by an autocommentary, 
ic regarded as the principal expression of the author’s message. 
Ihe pedagogical advantages of such an approach are obvious, and 
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it is hardly necessary to add that for translators, commentaries of 
this kind are invaluable and often indispensable tools. 

It is perhaps too much to say that autocommentaries (that is, 
commentaries written by authors on their own root texts) are 
invariably meaning commentaries, but this seems certainly to be 
the case for Longchenpa. His usual practice is to cite sections of his 
own verses and then to enlarge on their meaning in general terms. 
His autocommentary, in other words, runs parallel to his root text, 
and he is rarely detained by simple considerations of vocabulary 
or the explanation of metaphor or other poetic devices. This is 
perhaps because he himself found the meaning of his text obvious 
and perhaps also because the poetry of his text resisted pedestrian 
analysis. Sometimes Longchenpa simply repeats in prose what he 
has already said more lyrically in the root text. At other times he 
expands on its meaning with more lengthy explanation, support- 
ing it with voluminous citations from the scriptures. At yet other 
times he digresses into detailed and lengthy discussions of con- 
nected topics. On these occasions, it is as if the root text serves as 
a catalyst for the autocommentary, which then becomes the prin- 
cipal and often massive vehicle of his thought. So it is that whereas 
interesting ideas may well be picked up and elucidated, it quite 
often happens that difficult words and obscure poetic expressions 
in the root text are passed over in silence—much to the dismay 
of the translators, whose task it is, come what may, to discern the 
meaning of the root text and to render it intelligibly in another 
language. 

When these and similar problems occur in the writings of other 
authors, students and readers are usually able to turn hopefully 
to the detailed word commentaries of third-party commentators. 
In the case of Longchenpa, however, it is here that we encounter 
a serious problem, for there are no third-party commentaries on 
his writings.” Perhaps because of their difficulty, perhaps because 
of the intense veneration with which they were and continue to 
be universally regarded, or perhaps out of diffidence and fear of 
censure, no one down the centuries has dared to produce written 
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explanations of Longchenpa’s works—even though, of course, the 
oral lineage of explanation has been maintained unbroken. 

In recent times, this extraordinary situation has begun to 
change. With the easing of the political situation in the eastern 
provinces of Tibet during the final decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, many monasteries have been restored, new centers of learning 
have been founded, and great efforts have been made to recover and 
protect the ancient traditions of study and practice. In institutions 
belonging to the Nyingma school—for example, in Khenpo Jigme 
Phuntsok’s vast establishment at Serta Larung Gar or in the mon- 
asteries rebuilt by Khenpo Tenpa’i Wangchuk at Khangsar Tak- 
lung and Panak in Golok—this has led to the energetic revival of 
the teaching and practice of the Great Perfection and in particular 
to the study of the works of Longchenpa. As part of this wonderful 
initiative, Tenpa’i Wangchuk himself composed a large collection 
of writings. In response to enthusiastic interest and doubtless with 
the wish to preserve a tradition the fragility of which had been 
demonstrated all too clearly by the persecutions of the twentieth 
century, he produced several texts on the Great Perfection teach- 
ings of a kind, it is said, that had never been attempted before. It 
was his lot, so his biography tells us, to do what no other scholar had 
done before him: to express in writing something of the explana- 
tion lineage of Longchenpa’s thought. It is thus that, among other 
things, Khangsar Khenpo Tenpa’i Wangchuk composed unprec- 
cdented commentaries on two of Longchenpa’s Seven Treasuries: 
lhe Treasury of the Dharmadhatu and The Treasury of the Funda- 
mental Nature. Furthermore, these two commentaries are, to our 
great good fortune, word commentaries: detailed explanations of 
|.ongchenpa’s actual text. Celebrated for their clarity and ease of 
expression, they have been specially devised to provide the aspiring 
student with a means of access to Longchenpa’s sublime teachings. 

As Tenpa’i Wangchuk says in his preamble to the second of 
these commentaries, translated here, Longchenpa’s Treasury of 
the Fundamental Nature “establishes the definitive view of the 
secret class of pith instructions” of the Great Perfection. Correctly 
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implemented, it has the power to bring those endowed with the 
necessary karmic fortune to the highest accomplishment ina single 
life. “Happy indeed,” Tenpa’i Wangchuk says, “are those who even 
see, hear, recall, or touch this text.” 


THE SEVEN TREASURIES 


Because of the similarity of their names, Longchenpa’s Seven Trea- 
suries are often spoken of, for the sake of convenience, as if they 
were parts of a single integrated collection. A closer examination 
reveals, however, that there is little basis for this assumption and 
certainly no evidence to suggest that Longchenpa himself thought 
of them in this way. In the partial catalog drawn up at Tharpa Ling 
in Bhutan, Longchenpa mentions six of the Seven Treasuries—all 
except The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature—ina disconnected 
manner according to their subject matter without any indication of 
a significant relationship between them. 

Only four of the Seven Treasuries clearly identify the place of 
their composition as Gangri Thökar, Longchenpa’s hermitage in 
the mountains above the valley of the Tsangpo River. None of the 
Seven Treasuries is dated, and but for sparse internal evidence,’ 
it is impossible to establish conclusively the order in which they 
were composed. Given, however, that Longchenpa left for Bhutan 
in 1350 at the age of forty-two in order to evade the hostility of the 
then overlord of Tibet, Tai Situ Changchub Gyaltsen, it is gener- 
ally thought that all Seven Treasuries, with the probable excep- 
tion of The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature, were composed 
while Longchenpa was still a young man—illustrating the fact that 
he was a prodigious scholar and master of high realization of an 
almost miraculous precocity. 

An oral tradition states that all Seven Treasuries were composed 
in Bhutan but were lost in a catastrophic accident during Long- 
chenpa’s return from exile in the early 1360s, when his library and 
many of his compositions were swept away in a river. The Seven 
Treasuries, so the story continues, had to be rewritten in Gangri 
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Thokar. There are, however, several reasons for doubting the histo- 
ricity of this legend, not least of them being that Longchenpa died 
in 1364, little more than three years—three intensely active years— 
after his return home. Barring the assistance of supernatural agen- 
cies, it is scarcely credible that they could have been composed anew 
in the time available. Even the ten years of Longchenpa’s sojourn in 
Bhutan seem all too brief a period for the composition of the Seven 
‘Treasuries, some of which are of considerable length and complex- 
ity, especially in view of all the other things that Longchenpa is said 
to have accomplished during that time.* 

Of greater immediate interest in the present context is the fact 
that The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature is not mentioned in 
the Tharpa Ling catalog, which was compiled at some point during 
the seven years between the construction of this temple hermitage 
in 1353 and Longchenpa’s return to Tibet in 1360. And given that 
its colophon states that it was written at Gangri Thokar, it is not 
unreasonable to infer that the last of the Seven Treasuries was com- 
posed after Longchenpa’s return from exile and therefore figures 
among his final works. 

In view of the apparently unconnected nature of the Seven Trea- 
suries (but for the similarity of their titles) as well as our inability 
to date them and thus establish an order of composition, it is hard 
to imagine that they were envisaged as a single collection drawn up 
by their author according to some preconceived plan. This does not 
mean, however, that it is impossible to see any order at all in these 
extraordinary compositions. 

Khenpo Jigme Phuntsok, who regularly expounded the Seven 
Treasuries in an extended curriculum to thousands of students, 
discerned within them a natural teaching order irrespective of the 
dates of their composition.’ For teaching purposes, he arranged 
them in a gradual order according to subject matter, beginning 
with the texts that deal principally with general sutra topics and 
progressing through to those that focus exclusively on the teachings 
of the Great Perfection. According to this scheme, he would first 


expound The Treasury of Wish-Fulfilling Jewels and The Treasury 
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of Tenet Systems, which are general and philosophical in character. 
These would be followed by a study of The Treasury of Essential 
Instructions,’ which is a large collection of six-line aphorisms cov- 
ering a wide range of doctrinal topics drawn from sutra, tantra, 
and Great Perfection teachings. A direct introduction to the Great 
Perfection would follow with an exposition of The Treasury of the 
Dharmadhatu and The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature, two 
beautiful, poetic texts designed to bring students into direct and 
inspiring contact with the Great Perfection view of primordial 
purity and the practice of trekché, or “cutting through.” Finally, 
the cursus of study would conclude with a reading of The Treasury 
of the Supreme Vehicle and The Treasury of Words and Meanings, 
scholastic expositions of the theoretical basis of the Great Perfec- 
tion that are among Longchenpa’s most difficult and demanding 
compositions. 


THE TREASURY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE 


In the early pages of his commentary on The Treasury of the Funda- 
mental Nature, Tenpa’ i Wangchuk mentions its close relationship 
with The Treasury of the Dharmadhatu. Both texts, he says, are 
distillations of the teachings of all three classes of the Great Perfec- 
tion (the mind class, the space class, and the pith instruction class) 
and contain crucial points for the understanding of the view and 
practice of trekcho, the teaching on primordial purity. 

These two works are said, moreover, to complement each other 
in terms of theory and practice. Theoretically, The Treasury of the 
Dharmadhatu establishes the nature of all phenomena of both 
samsara and nirvana not so much ontologically, in the sense of 
their being empty of real existence, but sapientially, as the cre- 
ative expression of the vast expanse of the nature of the mind, 
“the great dharmadhdatu, awareness alone.” This is the character- 
istic note of the Great Perfection, where the ontological status of 
things as established in Madhyamaka is superseded by the vision 
of phenomenaas being the display of awareness, primordially pure 
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and spontaneously luminous. At the same time, however, Tenpa’i 
Wangchuk says that The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature dif- 
fers from The Treasury of the Dharmadhdatu in that it applies this 
understanding to the mind of the individual practitioner “in a 
systematic exposition in successive stages.” It describes how prac- 
titioners who have entered the path of the Great Perfection are to 
understand and relate to phenomenal appearances themselves— 
both the apparently extramental world and the inner subjective 
states that apprehend it. Phenomena are thus presented in terms 
of four vajra principles (rdo rje’i chings bzhi): that is, their nonexis- 
tence (med pa), their evenness (phyal ba), their spontaneous pres- 
ence (/hun grub), and their single nature (gcig pu). “If practitioners 
bring these same principles to bear on their own minds,” the com- 
mentary goes on to say, “it will be easy for them to implement this 
teaching in a gradual and systematic way.” 

[t is not perhaps immediately obvious how these principles are 
to be applied to the mind of the practitioner. The Treasury of the 
Fundamental Nature is in no sense a manual of practical instruc- 
tions. Nevertheless, its description of the way phenomenal appear- 
ance is to be understood and related to introduces the student quite 
directly to the view and practice of trekch6. The four vajra princi- 
ples are in fact the four samayas of nothing to keep, the four ways 
that qualified practitioners of the Great Perfection are to experi- 
ence and understand the phenomena of the outer world detected 
by the senses as well as the subjective mental and emotional states 
that apprehend them. The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature isa 
profound and detailed exploration of these four samayas. 

It must be understood that the word “samaya” is used here in 
a special sense. Generally speaking, on the level of the tantras, 
samaya is understood as a pledge and refers to the attitudes and 
behavior to which masters and disciples commit themselves once 
empowerment has been bestowed and received. In the present con- 
text, however, the four “samayas” are in fact four principles, four 
ways of understanding phenomenal appearance, that flow from the 
realization cultivated by the practitioner of the Great Perfection. 
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As Dilgo Khyentse Rinpoche once remarked, in such a context, 
“samaya” refers to the unmoving primordial wisdom of the ulti- 
mate expanse. And “since everything is the display of this wisdom, 
this samaya cannot be transgressed.” 

The four samayas of nothing to keep are briefly referred to in 
Jigme Lingpa’s Treasury of Precious Qualities, and a summary of 
their meaning can be found in Kangyur Rinpoche’s brief but help- 
ful commentary, which begins with a description of the kind of 
people to whom they apply—namely, those who are able to imple- 
ment the Great Perfection teachings and for whom the four sama- 
yas are live issues. He says, 


Those who have been perfectly introduced to the nature 
of the mind, and are able to abide in it, realize that outer 
appearances are groundless and that inner awareness is 
object-free. Such people settle in the state in which they 
do not discriminate between what is to be accepted and 
what is to be rejected.” 


Later he remarks, 


_ The samayas of “nothing to keep” refer to the way in 
which one remains in the fundamental nature of things, 
the vajra-like indestructible state, which is primordially 
free of defect, unsundered by duality. Mind and appear- 


ances are both overpowered by the primordial wisdom 
of the dharmakaya.” 


These brief but loaded statements bring into focus the crucial point 
that the practice of the Great Perfection and specifically that of 
trekch6 begins not with the intellectual understanding of a phil- 
osophical view, as is the case in the lower vehicles of Buddhist 
teaching, but with the recognition and stabilized experience of 
the nature of the mind—which in effect corresponds to the direct 
vision of the ultimate truth in itself. In other words, the starting 
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point for the practice of the Great Perfection is not an intellectual 
understanding but a state of realization. Prior to the direct recog- 
nition of the nature of the mind, the intellectual study of the Great 
Perfection, the interest taken in it, and the practice itself all belong, 
strictly speaking, to the preliminary but crucially important path 
( f aspiration. 

The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature is an exhaustive pre- 
sentation in which each of the four samayas of nothing to keep 
is explained in four successive stages. First, the meaning of the 
samaya in question (nonexistence, evenness, spontaneous pres- 
ence, and single nature) is stated or revealed in a succession of key 
points. Second, phenomena are further explored and their nature 
is summarized or essentialized in terms of the samaya in question. 
Third, this same process is repeated but this time from the stand- 
point of the samaya itself, which is thus shown to include or sub- 
sume within itself the entire aggregate of phenomenal appearances. 
l'inally, all these points are brought into focus so as to engender a 
state of decisive certainty. * 

As a brief introduction of the four samayas, we tentatively sug- 
gest the following summary. We have indicated that the character- 
istic approach of the Great Perfection is not, as in Madhyamaka, 
to subject the phenomena of an apparently outer world to logical 
analysis as a means to undermine our clinging to it. Instead, the 
task is to recognize the nature of phenomenal appearance within 
the mind and to reach the understanding, or rather to see directly, 
that the phenomenal world is nothing but the display of awareness. 
To attain and rest in this recognition is liberation itself. For accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Great Perfection, it is precisely through 
ihe failure to recognize the nature of phenomena as the display of 
awareness, and through the belief instead that they are objectively 
existent, that beings wander through the hallucinatory experiences 
of samsara, deludedly thinking that they are real. 

Longchenpa says that just as the universe, however vast it is, is 
contained within the abyss of space, so too the entire phenomenal 
ficld of both samsara and nirvana—everything that appears and is 
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able to appear to the minds of beings—arises within the expanse of 
pure awareness. Phenomena have no existence outside awareness. 
And even within awareness itself, phenomena as mere appearances 
are without substantial reality. This is the samaya or principle of 
nonexistence (med pa’i dam tshig). 

When the yogi settles in the recognition of the ultimate nature, 
in the understanding that phenomena are the unreal display of 
awareness, and when, in relation to these same phenomena, all 
sense perceptions are left open and free, without discrimination 
or qualitative assessment—when, in other words, phenomena are 
left just as they are without judgment, “decisively settled in the vast 
spaciousness of the ultimate nature,” they are said to be “even.” 
They all display the same seamless quality. This is the samaya of 
all-embracing evenness (phyal ba’i dam tshig). 

When this evenness is taken a step further, we come to the 
samaya of spontaneous presence (/hun grub kyi dam tshig), which 
is perhaps the most difficult to grasp. In general, when things are 
said to be spontaneously present, it is understood that they do not 
arise through causes and conditions. They are simply “there.” To 
explain this characteristic of phenomenal appearance, Longchenpa 
uses the example of dreaming. Even though the things experienced 
in dreams are—to the dreamer—indistinguishable from the 
things encountered in waking life, the fact is that they do not arise 
from the conjunction of causes and conditions, as do the things 
we encounter while we are awake. Having no existence outside 
the mind of the dreamer, dream visions arise simply “through the 
creative power of the state of sleep.” They are “just there,” spon- 
taneously present. And just as dream visions appear through the 
creative power of sleep, in the same way, the phenomena of waking 
life arise through the creative power of awareness—beyond which 
they never stir. 

Finally, one may further reflect that whatever phenomena are 
perceived, whether in terms of appearing objects or the subjective 
states that detect them—and regardless of their “coloring” in terms 
of being either positive or negative, good or bad—they all arise, 
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endure, and subside within awareness. And in this sense they are 
simply the one awareness. This final samaya is the samaya ofa single 


nature (gcig pu'i dam tshig).”* 


THE AUTHOR OF THE COMMENTARY 


I, hangsar Tenpa’i Wangchuk was born in 1938 in the Akyong 
Khangsar district of Golok, a remote region of eastern Tibet 
now included in the Chinese administrative province of Qing- 
hai. Not long after his birth, which according to local report was 
accompanied by various preternatural signs, he was recognized 
by important lamas of different schools as the rebirth of Panak 
Onctrul Rigdzin Dorje, an emanation of Yudra Nyingpo, a disci- 
ple of the great eighth-century translator Vairotsana and one of 
the twenty-five disciples of Guru Padmasambhava. The detailed 
biography, which opens the first volume of Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s 
collected works, describes his precocious intelligence and spiritual 
gifts. In 1952, he received his first monastic ordination at the age of 
fourteen from Akong Khenpo Lozang Dorje, the director of the 
‘bedra, or scriptural college, of Thosam Ling, who later instructed 
him in the three levels of Buddhist vows and gave him the trans- 
mission of Santideva’s Way of the Bodhisattva. The following year, 
at the age of fifteen, Tenpa’i Wangchuk demonstrated his ability 
by giving a public teaching on the first two chapters of this same 
text. Not long afterward, he received from the throne holder of 
the monastery of Palyul Dimda. the transmission and explanation 
of the Guhyagarbha Tantra. Affiliated as he was to the Nyingma 
school, Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s early studies were nevertheless wide- 
ranging and reflected the still surviving nonsectarian spirit of the 
rime movement. He studied numerous texts of the Geluk tradi- 
tion, notably the textbooks of Jamyang Zhepa, the founder of the 
great monastery of Labrang Tashi Khyil in Amdo, and well as the 
foundational texts of collected topics, logic, and epistemology 
according to the Geluk curriculum. At the same time, he received 
the complete transmission of the works of Mipham Rinpoche. He 
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began his study of madhyamaka and prajfaparamita at the age of 
sixteen and in the following year received the transmissions of the 
texts on these topics composed by the celebrated Jonang master 
Bamda Thubten Gelek. 

At the age of eighteen, Tenpa’i Wangchuk consulted his teacher 
Palyul Choktrul Rinpoche and asked his permission to enter 
Labrang Tashi Khyil in Amdo. Palyul Choktrul, however, advised 
him to apply instead to Amchok Tsenyi, an important Geluk 
monastery also in Amdo but nearer to home, and wrote the let- 
ters of introduction himself. Tenpa’i Wangchuk spent two years 
at Amchok studying the great texts on logic and epistemology. He 
flourished and distinguished himself on the debating ground, so 
much so that it was said of him that if he were to remain there, he 
would doubtless become a great geshe. He nevertheless returned 
home to Khangsar a young scholar of great promise. By that time, 
the biography records, he was already showing signs of being a żer- 
ton, or discoverer of spiritual treasures. 

Within a year of Mao Tsetung’s accession to power in 1949, the 
Chinese army invaded Tibet and in a single advance reached as 
far as Chamdo, quickly defeating the vestigial Tibetan army in 
October 1950. Amdo, Golok, and much of Kham immediately fell 
under Chinese control, and communist land reform and social 
restructuring were at once imposed. This involved the wholesale 
confiscation of land and property that had previously belonged 
to the monasteries and the Tibetan nobility for redistribution to 
the former serfs. The traditional Tibetan way of life was abolished. 
Monasteries and temples were attacked and destroyed. And in a 
bid to break the traditional loyalties of the feudal past, infamous 
thamzing, or “struggle sessions,” were organized in which former 
landowners, whether monks or laypeople, were singled out for 
punishment and public humiliation at the hands of their former 
employees, who were forced to participate in this exercise in class 
warfare on pain of similar treatment if they refused. On these 
traumatic occasions, the designated victims were reviled, beaten, 
maimed, and often killed. By 1956, rebellion erupted throughout 
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Amdo and Kham supported by the fighters of the nascent Tibetan 
guerrilla army, the legendary Chushi Gangdruk. 

Tenpai Wangchuk was inevitably caught up in this period 
of unrest and danger: an evil time, as his biography describes, 
when out of sheer terror parents would turn on their children 
and children would betray their parents, and when the sacred 
bonds between teachers and disciples were shattered. As a monk 
and incarnate lama, Tenpa’i Wangchuk was in the front line of 
attack. His biography states that between the ages of twenty-seven 
and thirty, he was forced to partake in various “sinful activities,” 
which eventually resulted in serious illness. The exact nature of 
(hese activities is not specified, but it probably involved the killing 
of animals and insects. Amid all these adversities, Tenpa’i Wang- 
chuk remained unflinching and grew in courage and moral stature. 
| lc continued his studies, consulting various teachers of the region 
and requesting instruction, notably from Domtsa Tertön Dudul 
Wangdrak Dorje and his elder brother Domtsa Namgyal. It was at 
that time also that Tenpa’i Wangchuk secretly received important 
teachings of the Great Perfection, such as the Tantra of the Self- 

Irisen Fundamental Nature” and the Refinement of Perception 
olf Dudjom Lingpa. 

[n 1969, during what were to be the final, terrible years of the 
Cultural Revolution, several important lamas in Golok and Kham 
were arrested and subjected to struggle sessions. In a bid to escape 
imilar treatment, Tenpa’i Wangchuk and several companions fled 
to the mountains. The period of respite was short-lived, however. 
Signs received from Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s Dharma protectors indi- 
cated that he would soon be taken prisoner, and sure enough, after 
i {ew months he was captured, put on trial, and sentenced at the 
ige of thirty-one to twelve years in prison. 

Ihe biography tells us that, undaunted by all the torments 
ind privations reserved for monks and lamas like himself, Ten- 
pai Wangchuk was able to implement fully the /ojong, or mind 
(wining, teachings, bringing onto the path whatever hardships he 
encountered without falling into despair or losing the fundamental 
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attitude of love and compassion for the denizens of his prison— 
guards and fellow prisoners alike. 

The year 1971 marked an important change in Tenpa’i Wang- 
chuk’s fortunes when, at the age of thirty-three, he was sent to 
Thangkarma, a gulag that, amazingly, counted among its prisoners 
no fewer than fifty highly accomplished masters and tulkus taken 
from all over Tibet. To his delight, he found himself in the pres- 
ence of a host of realized beings, many of whom had preserved in 
their memories vast treasuries of doctrine and indeed entire texts 
that they knew by heart. It was thus that amid all the dreadful 
hardships of prison life, he was able to complete his education, 
secretly receiving essential instructions from many of the masters 
he met there. For example, it was in Thangkarma that he met the 
great Geluk master Alak Yongdzin Lozang Khedrub Gyatso from 
Labrang Tashi Khyil. Feeling an instinctive devotion for this great 
master of the Kadam tradition, Tenpa’i Wangchuk received from 
him Tsongkhapa’s Three Principal Aspects of the Path and essential 
instructions on the Stages of the Path, as well as the crucial points 
of the five great texts of the traditional curriculum of the Geluk 
school. 

Of the many great lamas imprisoned at Thangkarma, the most 
important for Tenpa’i Wangchuk was Akyong Togden Lodrö 
Gyatso of his own Nyingma school. Before imprisonment, this 
extraordinary master, a great scholar gifted with a prodigious mem- 
ory, had lived the life of a wandering hermit. Like Patrul Rinpoche 
before him, he had been a vagabond, homeless and completely with- 
out possessions. Used to living in caves and makeshift shelters, he 
had become utterly inured to physical hardship. He ate only what 
he happened to find or what was offered to him, had little more 
than an old leather shirt to cover his back, and was used to going 
barefoot in the snow. One imagines that the physical hardships of 
the gulag would have scarcely impinged on such a yogi, who was in 
any case a master of mind training. For him, as well as for Tenpa’i 
Wangchuk and for the other great masters in the gulag, the prison 
guards, their tormentors, were never anything other than objects 
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of compassion and supports for the practice of patience. And in 
accordance with the principle that bodhisattvas bring benefit even 
to those who harm them, Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s biography tells us 
that through these masters’ perfect practice, the jailers were them- 
selves brought to the threshold of liberation.” 

Lodrö Gyatso was revered as an emanation of Vairotsana, the 
most eminent of Tibet’s early translators. The meeting between 
him and Tenpa’i Wangchuk (who, it will be recalled, was an incar- 
nation of Vairotsana’s great disciple Yudra Nyingpo) awakened the 
ancient connection between the two masters. And although there 
was between them an age difference of only eight years, Tenpa’i 
Wangchuk looked upon Lodrö Gyatso as his long-lost teacher and 
received from him many transmissions and essential instructions. 
[his process was greatly facilitated from 1973 onward, when Lodrö 
Gyatso, Tenpa’i Wangchuk, and several other prisoners were trans- 
ferred to another gulag in which the regime was more relaxed and 
the prisoners were allowed occasional rest days. It was on these 
occasions that Tenpa’i Wangchuk received from Lodrö Gyatso the 
transmission of many of the works of Longchenpa, Jigme Lingpa, 
and others. In particular, he twice received oral instructions on 
lhe Treasury of the Fundamental Nature, on the basis of which he 
would eventually compose his commentary. s 

After his release from prison, Tenpa’i Wangchuk made his way 
back to Khangsar, where he devoted the rest of his life to teach- 
ing. The monasteries of Khangsar Taklung and Panak, which he 
restored, grew into immense establishments eventually housing 
thousands of students. 

Tenpa'i Wangchuk, as an incarnation of Yudra Nyingpo (one 
of Guru Rinpoche’s twenty-fivè closest disciples), was a tertön. 
Ihe tradition of terma, or spiritual treasures—that is, teachings 
that Guru Padmasambhava is said to have concealed in the deep- 
est levels of the minds of his disciples, to be revealed by their later 
incarnations at propitious moments in the future—is a character- 
istic mainly of the Nyingma school.'* The manner in which these 
treasures manifest is complex and mysterious. They arise in three 
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ways: as mind termas, directly in the mind of the treasure revealer; 
as earth termas, in the form of physical objects concealed in specific 
locations, the sight of which awakens in the mind of the tertön 
the memory of Guru Rinpoche’s original instructions; or as pure 
visions.” The biography indicates that the ability to reveal treasure 
teachings awoke in Tenpa’i Wangchuk’s mindstream when he was 
a young man. Many treasures appeared to him in the form of mind 
termas or pure visions, which he felt compelled to write down but 
which were lost in the course of time. Some were left unfinished and 
were eventually burned by Tenpa’i Wangchuk himself. Following 
his imprisonment, however—when the circumstances were more 
favorable—Tenpa’i Wangchuk revealed several important cycles of 
practice, either as mind termas or earth termas. These were com- 
mitted to writing and are preserved in his collected works. In the 
case of earth termas, the discovery of physical objects miraculously 
concealed by Guru Rinpoche within, as it is said, the “essence of the 
elements” is usually performed in conditions of the strictest secrecy. 
On occasion, however, and no doubt as a means of inspiring faith 
in his disciples, Tenpa’i Wangchuk performed this extraordinary 
act in the presence of large crowds. 

A tireless and skillful teacher, Tenpa’i Wangchuk was also a 
prolific writer and produced a series of important and fascinat- 
ing works, some of which are still being edited. At the moment of 
writing, the collection comes to eight Tibetan pecha volumes or five 
Western-style books. As part of the enormous effort made to rekin- 
dle the practice of Buddhism in Tibet, Tenpa’i Wangchuk saved 
many teachings that might otherwise have been lost. He commit- 
ted to writing in clear and accessible form many essential instruc- 
tions pertaining to both the sutras and tantras and most especially 
to the teachings of the Great Perfection. These include expositions 
of Jigme Lingpa’s Unsurpassed Wisdom’? and of Mipham Rin- 
poche’s Beacon of Certainty.” And as we have already mentioned, 
perhaps most extraordinary of them all are his completely unprec- 
edented commentaries on two of Longchenpa's Seven Treasuries: 
a vast exposition in 450 pages of The Treasury of the Dharmadhatu 
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and the shorter explanation of The Treasury of the Fundamental 
Nature translated here. 


THE GREAT PERFECTION, TRANSLATION, AND 
SECRECY—A WARNING TO THE READER 


Toward the end of The Treasury of the Fundamental Nature, Long- 
chenpa gives a fairly brief description of the kind of people for 
whom his text was composed—those whom he considered able to 
understand and implement the four samayas of nothing to keep. 
He discusses the requisite qualities of teachers and students and, 
with regard to the latter, pointedly distinguishes those to whom 
the teachings should be given from those to whom they should be 
denied. Khenpo Tenpa’i Wangchuk comments on these issues at 
some length, describing the need and reasons for the secrecy sur- 
rounding the teachings of the Great Perfection. 

In the broader tantric context, several reasons are traditionally 
given for secrecy, the concealing of the teachings from unsuitable 
recipients and from the general, uninitiated public. It is said that 
the purpose of secrecy is to maintain the integrity of the teach- 
ings themselves and to preserve the purity and potency of the lin- 
cages of blessing or spiritual power, which are an integral feature 
of the tantric vehicle of skillful means. In addition—a point that 
lenpa’i Wangchuk emphasizes—secrecy is also seen as a means to 
protect the unqualified from doctrines that are potentially danger- 
ous for them. In the present context, this refers to the apparently 
intinomian character of certain tantric doctrines—for example, 
statements to the effect that awareness transcends the workings of 
the karmic law of cause and effect, that from the point of view of 
iwareness, phenomena whether “good” or “bad” are simply clear 
yet nonexistent appearances. For those who misunderstand this 
teaching and who are without the protection of the instructions 
ind surveillance of a qualified teacher, the dangers are twofold. 

lirst of all, the idea that good and bad are relative terms and that 
therc is a level of understanding in which they are transcended may 
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lead to what is traditionally known as the loss of one’s conduct in 
the view. This arises through a failure to distinguish merely intel- 
lectual understanding from profound and authentic spiritual real- 
ization and leads to the mistaken idea that since all is emptiness, or 
merely the display of awareness, the moral quality of one’s behavior 
is a matter of indifference and that, in practice, “anything goes.” 
Mere intellectual understanding, however, does not abrogate the 
law of cause and effect. The karmic process of happiness and suf- 
fering continues on its course, and negative action, whatever ideas 
one may entertain about it, leads inescapably to moral and spiri- 
tual shipwreck. The teachings in fact repeatedly warn of these dan- 
gers. In an admonition to King Trisong Detsen on the practice of 
the Secret Mantra, Guru Rinpoche is reported to have said, “The 
view is attuned to the dharmakaya, but the conduct is in harmony 
with the way of the bodhisattva.”** And on another occasion, he 
famously said, “My view is higher than the sky, but my attention 
to actions and their results is finer than flour.””” 

The second danger of speaking injudiciously of the tantras to 
general audiences is that those who are unprepared for their recep- 
tion may be shocked and, as a result, may criticize and reject them. 
Thus breaking whatever links they may have had with such teach- 
ings, they will not encounter them again, and will wander in suf- 
fering, for many lifetimes to come. Again, this is a recurring theme 
in Buddhist teachings generally, where the danger of speaking of 
profound matters to the unprepared is clearly articulated.”* 

Referring to these dangers, Tenpa’i Wangchuk speaks in power- 
ful and unequivocal terms of the need to keep the higher teachings 
secret from those who are unqualified for their reception: 


They should not even be spoken of in a wind that blows 
in their direction .... One should feel no inclination to 
explain the secret teachings to those who are unsuitable. 
One should not pronounce a single syllable to them. 
One should not put the texts into their hands. One must 
keep them secret.” 
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Reading such statements, the modern Western reader may well 
reflect ruefully that whatever the situation may have been in cer- 
tain areas and in certain times in traditional Tibet, it is now far 
too late for such warnings. In today’s world, any number of pur- 
portedly secret teachings have been translated and are available 
in the marketplace or for immediate download on one’s personal 
computer. Advertisements in new age magazines may well con- 
tain announcements of high teachings open to anyone who has 
the time to spare and enough money to pay the subscription—of 
instructions in secret yoga, ranging from concentration on the sub- 
tle channels to meditations associated with the highest levels of 
Mahamudra and the Great Perfection. 

Reacting to this fact of modern life, some Tibetan teachers have 
insisted categorically that certain texts should not be translated at 
all, or that if they are, they should not be published. Considering 
the traditional Tibetan approach to the reading of religious texts 
as contrasted with the attitude of free and open inquiry typical of 
a Western readership, this point of view is to some extent under- 
standable. And yet careful reflection shows that a general prohibi- 
(ion of translation, and for that matter publication, isan inadequate 
response to the problem at hand and cannot possibly be the right 
answer. The role of translation is simply to extend into another 
language the propagation and the preservation of the teachings 
themselves. It is a service to the original authors proceeding from 
the same intentions that motivated the composition of their texts 
in the first place. Its purpose is to provide access to the Doctrine for 
those who wish to study it by removing the one insuperable obsta- 
cle that prevents them from doing so. The spread of the Buddha- 
dharma down the centuries, throughout India and beyond, has 
been a history of translation. To oppose the translation of the texts 
ems oddly out of step with one of the fundamental characteristics 
of che Tibetan Buddhist tradition itself, which is founded, root and 
branch, on avast body, exoteric and esoteric, of translated teachings. 

Furthermore, it cannot be denied that once a translation has 
been made, the next task is to make it available to those who need 
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it. This inescapably means publication in some shape or form. And 
this is, in effect, where the difficulties begin. For it is natural that 
translators of texts of the Great Perfection, for example, should 
be concerned that by making the texts available in the first place, 
they are contributing to the public diffusion of teachings that are 
intended only for a restricted group of recipients and are thus par- 
ticipating in the betrayal of the seal of secrecy. In order to safeguard 
against this, and as a means of ensuring that secret teachings find 
their proper destination and do not fall into the wrong hands, some 
have thought it expedient to create some sort of system of restricted 
distribution. Experience shows, however, that such schemes are 
only effective on a small scale within the confines ofa fairly limited 
group of students whose identities are known and who belong to an 
organization where records are kept of the teachings and empow- 
erments that have been given. It is possible that in such environ- 
ments, the distribution of texts can be effectively monitored. In 
the case of the whole community of English-speaking Buddhists, 
however, the situation is quite different. Given the realities of mod- 
ern publishing and the marketing practices that make it possible 
and given also the nature of the internet where so much material 
is pirated and may be dishonestly downloaded, the effectiveness of 
such schemes of restricted distribution is very questionable. 
Recently consulted on this seemingly intractable problem, Alak 
Zenkar Rinpoche (who has done perhaps more than anyone living 
to preserve the Tibetan literary heritage from oblivion through 
his untiring work of finding, editing, and publishing Buddhist 
texts on a large scale) replied that in the case of the translation 
and dissemination of texts, the principal factor is motivation. If 
one translates and disseminates the esoteric teachings of the tan- 
tras and the Great Perfection indiscriminately as a means of liveli- 
hood or as a way of enhancing one’s reputation—if, in other words, 
one knowingly contravenes the intentions of the author and the 
demands of the tradition—then one’s actions are certainly wrong. 
If, on the other hand, translations are made in obedience to the 
instructions of one’s teacher and with the sincere intention of mak- 
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ing indispensable texts accessible to those who need them and who 
will practice them, it is clear that one is serving the tradition and 
the mission of the original authors. And in that case, Alak Zenkar 
remarked, how could there be a fault? 

[s this a sufficient answer? From the point of view of the trans- 
lator, and possibly also the publisher, it must be admitted that it 
is probably the only possible answer. Nevertheless, with regard to 
the prospective reader, there is perhaps something more to be said. 
Compared with the problems that face the translators of esoteric 
texts, the predicament of the Buddhist practitioner is different. For 
even if translators can appeal to the purity of their own intentions, 
it is still true that through the premature reading of texts and the 
possible misunderstandings that may result from this, the readers 
themselves may be at risk and therefore remain an object of con- 
cern. The only recourse is to be tediously explicit and to appeal to 
the intelligence and integrity of all readers of good faith. The secret 
icachings are indeed open to anyone who is willing to follow the 
traditional path of initiation, instruction, preliminary practices, 
ind the maintaining of the samaya pledges. 

hose who have already received instruction in a traditional set- 
ting will not need to be reminded of the importance of empower- 
ment, transmission, and oral instruction—the three requirements 
lor all tantric practice. Moreover, whatever may be the complexity 
of the problems just described, it remains true that on the level of 
individual behavior, it is still possible and completely necessary to 
behave in the ways prescribed by the tradition. Serious practitioners 
ol Tibetan Buddhism, who have the good fortune to be connected 
with authentic teachers through the reception of empowerment 
ind oral instructions, do indeed maintain the secret. They do not, 
iw a matter of fact, mention or discuss openly the teachings they 
have received or the meditations in which they are engaged. On 
this level, the practice remains a matter of inviolable secrecy. 

lFor those who are beginning on the path, however, and may 
be unaware of this aspect of Tibetan Buddhism, and who out of 
i laudable curiosity may have purchased this book and have read 
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thus far, it is important to stress that the reception and practice of 
the tantric teachings generally and of the Great Perfection in par- 
ticular should be pursued only in the context ofa relationship with 
a qualified teacher. If this connection is lacking, then it is better to 
read no further. It is preferable to keep the book safely and respect- 
fully until the proper connections have been made and the requisite 
teachings and empowerments have been received. It is important 
to remember that the transmission of blessing power mediated 
through a living tradition of realized masters is an indispensable 
component of the Great Perfection method, without which the 
introduction to the nature of the mind does not take place. Finally, 
it should also be remembered that the Tibetan authors of Great 
Perfection texts invariably place their work under the guardianship 
of powerful spirit protectors with the result that the misuse of texts 
and teachings is liable to attract misfortune. It is possible, perhaps 
probable, that certain modern readers will be inclined to dismiss 
these warnings as folkloric superstition. It is nevertheless our duty 
to make them clear and to repeat the traditional admonition that 
from a self-contrived practice pursued privately without reference 
to the tradition, accomplishment is not to be expected. 
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